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JAMES E. RHOADS positivists, who (under the presidency of Fred- 
HENRY HARTSHORNE. eric Harrison) have been recently celebrating 
two of their festivals. On the last day of the 
old year they met to honor the ‘“memory of 
' _ |the departed ’’—whom they regard as ‘still 
b No, 144 North Seventh Street, Philadelphia living a active’? among a os only in the 
BY ALICE LEWIS. sense that their past good deeds and words are 
—- exerting a continual influence over us, their 

| successors —for the notion of personal immor- 

tality the¥ distinctly repudiate. On the first 
day of the New Year they again assembled 
to celebrate the ‘‘ Festival of Humanity.” 
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x DOT... <,anteenuad des cendteeetseeeshanee inns 449 of positivism are of the most excellent character. 
Sharp in Indian Territory............ London Friend 450|Qne of them consists in the ‘** passionate 

: Sharpless in Jamaica. ......cccccsccces London Friend 452 » a. a e . ° 

D x Given Before Pentecost...+.....+-. WH. Ballinger 452 | assertion that religion is the centre and main- 
Mccccccsccecenceccccceccccesseoes London Times . : : 

= Blue? 7H. Tube 424 Spring of life.” Another is the ‘paramount 

2. ceeecccccccecccocens 4s4|ascendency of science. These are two 


ciemd: Gemudte imeniae—Gtde Weeds |somewhat opposing principles which it is the 
ied Wight ond. once mane Library .,|peculiar merit of positivism to reconcile. 
insncstideanséinsshactpastainbceneasancenne 457 | Again, ‘‘popular education is the raison a éire 
Litter" from’ Alida Clark—Mexican 17| Of positivism.” Leaving these fine, though 
sttteseaenuseesecseeeerees 60 | somewhat misleading phrases, we are struck by 
Ciena at ac gee 3 | observing that on the subject of war they hold 
Weecececccccvenccoccccceccecenscnceesocoese up a standard of duty that should shame the 
= : : === | practice of more highly professing Christians. 
OUR LONDON LETTER. The positivists consider international morality 
as the very basis of politics, and hold that all 
frobably there has been no time in the| ‘nations and groups of men, civilized or 
Bory of the world when the heart of man|savage, heathen or Christian, black or white, 
Snot had some yearning, more or less, after| of whatever creed and of whatever race, are 
me form of religious belief ; or when he has} brothers of our own and children of our com- 
en able to divest himself of some notion of | mon mother, Humanity.’ Religion, to them, 
piitual world, existing beyond the purview| means ‘‘that which makes a man do his duty 
‘his bodily sense. And surely the need for| with his whole heart and his whole soul.” At 
th in an overruling providence, who designs any rate the positivists make free to appropriate 
ultimate happiness of all His creatures—| the teaching of Christianity where it suits their 
from seeming evil still educing good, and| purpose; they are obliged to dress up their 
let thence again, in infinite progression ’’—| meagre creed in borrowed clothing. Mr. 
» never more felt than in this day when, | Harrison admits that ‘ positivist conceptions 
spite of the advances made by civilization. | had not the power to inspire that ecstasy, that 
sill behold that hardship and suffering are | delirium of rapturous devotion that was aroused 
eet lot of vast numbers of the human | By the contemplation of the transcendental 
oe Surely no Yeflecting person can be so | idea of a perfect and Supreme Being. . . The 
einess Or despairing as to believe that this| Religion of Humanity perhaps lost something 
of visible existence is man’s final goal! jim intensity, but it gained enormously in 
* such appears to be the cold creed of the| breadth, reality and steadiness. The religion 
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of humanity meant education, duty, love, the| being puffed-up more than ever at the apparent 
careful and honest discharge of our daily task.’’ | non-success of the French.”’ 
‘*The object of their worship is the collec- The coronation of the young Queen was t 
tive wisdom of mankind.’”? . . . Menand|take place on the 22d of Eleventh month 
women are to worship Humanity by leading | People were flocking into the capital from ; 
blameless, pure, self denying and beneficent| parts, and the ceremony was expected to sur 
lives. pass all previous occasions of the kind—y 
We feel sure that this attempt to galvanize a| enthusiastic is the feeling towards the Quee 
new religion upon a materialistic basis cannot | and the prime-minister. 
possibly succeed. Such a hopeless and par-| London, First month aad, 1884. 
alyzing view of existence can never satisfy the ——— -- — -- 
longings of the human heart for the Divine ISAAC SHARP IN INDIAN TERRITORY 
communion and spiritual strength and conso- 
lation. How sad it is that the pride of our] [yn Zhe [London] Friend for First toni 
limited knowledge should carry us away to} jg given a continuation of I. Sharp's jour 
forget the Giver of all good things, and make| of his American travels, from which we abridg 
the professed scientist forget the wholesome] and extract the following : 
teaching of our national poet, that ‘‘ there are Leaving Lawrence, Kansas, he went throug 
more things in heaven and earth than are| Kansas City to Lowell, where he met Thom 
dreamt of in our philosophy.” H. Stanley. He thus writes at this point: 
Letters are now received from some of our} ‘My host, Benjamin Dixon, traces back 
Friends in Madagascar, bringing news down to| the early ‘ Staindrop Stock:’ he gave me som 
the 13th of Eleventh month, and it is a cause| interesting details of his perilous escape acros 
for thankfulness to hear that they continue in| the country to the Union lines in the time 
good health and that the capital is not much| the war, when he was in manifest danger of lif 
disturbed by the state of war at the coast, or/and limb from his sympathy with the Nort 
rather by the sort of dead Jock into which| and on the side of freedom. He was not along 
matters had drifted. One of the writers ex-| others were also endeavouring to escape; 
presses the hope that the French nation will] peril in his case was great; but fully equal t 
see its mistake and will take an early oppor- | it was the guidance of the Lord made manifes 
tunity of backing out of its present position] Their only safe time for travel was at nig 
and withdrawing from the island. The only|On one occasion military wagons were 0 
thing to be regretted, in such an event, would,| both sides of the road they had to pass. 
he thinks, be that the Malagasy would be| was winter, and on either hand was the swam 
‘‘more than ever puffed-up with their own| The voice of the Lord, said Benjamin Dixo 
power. Pride is their greatest defect . . .| was heard not less clear and distinct than th 
and hindrance to progress, both temporal and | voice of a man, in effect: ‘ Pass right throug 
spiritual. . . . However, we must leave all| between the wagons.’ He did so, unchallenge 
these matters in the hands of Providence, for|and in safety. After not a few hair-bread 
we may feel sure that, inscrutable as the events| escapes he had yet one ordeal more to 
seem to us, they will be overruled for good.| counter, the tender and refusal of the oath 
It is the hope that such may be brought about | allegiance ; firm and faithful in his resistano 
by the loss of life which we know little of here, | the Lord brought him through.” 5 
but which little things show is very great, that} Going thence to the Indian Territory,! 
tempers the feeling of sadness we have when| visited first the Wyandotts, in company ¥! 
we think of all this suffering and death! Huldah Bonwill and others; being meta 
amongst—in many cases—those who are inno-| by Jeremiah Hubbard and John M. Watson. 
cent of any political sins. . . . Slave-women,! Then followed a visit which interested h 
whose masters have died of fever or [been] | greatly, to the Modoc camp. ; 
killed by the French, come up in troops, their] «It was a lovely day, and the drive 
bodies wasted by disease, from the poor sup-| enjoyable, the more so while listening 1 
plies of food and want of sanitary arrange-| details of Jeremiah Hubbard’s experience 
ments. Doubtless many have died there, or} ing the past four years among the Modocs 4 
on the way home. More and more, all around) other tribes. In the Modoc school, in! 
us and amongst our special friends (natives), | afternoon, about twelve children were pres 
we are hearing of the number of families who| dark complexioned; they are under the @ 
mourn the loss of those who have gone to the | of an energetic and devoted teacher. : 
war. Nevertheless this sorrow and trial have,| ‘Meeting for worship at seven 0c™ 
I trust, a refining effect on some of the natives, ‘Steamboat Frank’ sat beside me. A hy 
and may more or less humble the people; as; was vigorously sung: hymnology, 4S 4 a 
those who have actually seen the war must! has a large place among the sable ~*~ 
have learnt their inferiority to European sol-' both sides of the Equator. ‘Steamboat ¥™! 
diers, and this may partially prevent their! knelt in prayer, in Modoc, the spirit of pra 
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jccompanying, with a reminder of Norway | equivalent for ‘God is love.” ‘ Kah mus nahlus 
long ago, for its impress of feeling and of|steen ta,’ was her response (19 letters for 9).” 
fulness. Next the Senecas were visited. I. S. writes 
“Most of the company present, I was told, | (hesides other particulars) thus : 
understood enough of English to be addressed| «« The case of John Winnie, a Seneca Indian 
vithout an interpreter. It was on my heart to| of pagan stock, living as such, it is believed 
ay, and utterance was given to it accordingly : | for more than seventy years, is a deeply inter- 
To live in the present, and to live with Christ) esting one, largely exhibiting in him the power 
in the present, should be our aim. Christ is | of Divine grace. 
the Prince of life, as well as the Prince of] «+ Having been present at the meetings held 
peace, and the Light of the world. ‘Come by Jeremiah Hubbard, for about a year, with- 
‘unto Me,’ is still the language of invitation by | out the slightest betrayal by any external evi- 
Him who said, ‘I am the way and the truth|dence of the power then working upon his 
and the life,’ &c. ‘Then, after a brief silence, | mind and heart, or that the convictions of the 
Iknelt and offered heart-felt prayer for the] Holy Spirit were taking deep hold upon him 
present and the absent. (Indians, as a rule, are not given to betray 
“Next morning Scar- faced Charley came in, | their inmost feelings emotionally), his wife came 
vith whom I went.to his own dwelling, where | one day, just before meeting and said that at 
his wife was engaged in knitting. Charley and|a proper time, ‘John wanted to talk some.’ 
Icould converse together, but his English was| When the opportunity was given he rose, and 
alittle too weak for a clear apprehension of] in a dignified manner, as one of the acknowl- 


his meaning. Annie Long, the wife of Long edged leaders ot his tribe, spoke in the pres- 
Jem, was present. She is an, excellent inter-| ence of those assembled, as follows : 


preter, but the number of words employed, to} «« « My people, we came here forty-seven 


throw the English into Modoc, struck me for-| years ago, seven hundred strong, and now we 
bly; she had a good memury, so very short| number only about two hundred and _ fifty. 
sentences were not needful, but I had to wait} What is the cause of this? I believe it is be- 
expectantly again and again till my turn came. | cause we have not done as the Great Spirit 
Scar-faced Charley has a large scar on his face, | wanted us to do; now I give myself to the 
which he got (as he told me) from a fall when| Lord, and I want my people to come with 


aboy. ‘Indians,’ said he, ‘call their chil-|me.’ Whereupon, says Jeremiah Hubbard, 
dren by many names; Modocs call me Sko| « he came and gave me his hand as a token that 
Box, that is, big nose, and other names.’ ”” he had given his heart to the Lord. He has 
I, Sharp’s call at the house of Steamboat | been a valiant man ever since; truly devoted 
Frank is described, and the narrative of the|to the Master’s use. To the Lord be the 
latter of the troubles of his tribe : praise.’ His wife cast in her lot with Friends 
“At first, there were of men and women|about a month after. John A. and Lucy 
177, the computation now is 102; lung trou-| Winnie, not yet four years in religious pro- 
ble, fever chills, change of living and food and | fession, are now valuable and efficient office 
shelter, and ¢he change altogether, went in part| bearers in the Society of Friends; John 
to make up this great number of deaths. ‘So| Winnie is an Elder, and én” that capacity pays 
when I got back to Modoc Camp,’ proceeded | pastoral visits to his own people, and his wife 
Frank, ‘I prayed to God and believed on my|Lucy A. Winnie is Clerk of Spring River 
Father in heaven, and that what he thinks is| Monthly Meeting. 
best. I prayed to God and the answer came,| ‘* They gave us a cordial welcome; a meet- 
“tis not for ever,’ He answer me that.’|ing was held the same evening at their clean 
Placing his finger on his temple he said, ‘ I was | and comfortable home, to which among others, 
discouraged wonderful, before He say that;|came the very man who, within tae last four 
then I began to talk about Jesus to my people; | years, had threatened J. Hubbard's life. It 
two, three, four years I talked to my people. | was a small company, probably not more than 
In 1879 some go to Asa Tuttle’s meeting ;|a score altogether. Jeremiah Hubbard sang 
some go, some not believe it; in 1880 I joined |a hymn; his vocal organs are often powerfully 
the Quaker Church.’ exercised in this direction; he also krelt in 
‘There was a deep pathos in all this, and| prayer. It fell to my lot to address the com- 
aI sat and listened to his portrayal of the| pany at some length. Nicholas Carter was our 
past and saw over all a halo of light, I could | able interpreter, of whom Jeremiah Hubbard 
but note the marvellous change from the Lava|says, ‘ He was converted not five years ago, 
ds and the paganism and the carnage there, | and since then has proved to be a very able and 
toa peaceful habitation on the fertile prairie | willing helper.’ J. Hubbard also remarks of some 
lands of the Indian Territory, and mark under | of the Indians, ‘ When they ¢2 change, they do 
arough exterior a soul at peace, giving Gorl| change, rising above ali doubts, and turning 
thanks ; to whom be all the praise. One time) right square over.’ ‘ What is done at the pre- 
lasked Annie Long to give me in Modoc an! parative meetings?’ I inquired. ‘*We help 








the needy, and attend to other business, and 


prepare a report for the Monthly Meeting, and 
we make a collection, and we sometimes say, 
‘ Let us put in some money now, wot as a tax, 
but as the Lord would have you do, according 
to your ability.’ From these collections they 
send up their quota to the Quarterly Meeting, 
being assessed at 6 per cent. contribution.” 

Leaving the Indian Territory, Isaac Sharp 
started for Galveston, on his way to Mexico. 

** John M. Watson and Nicholas Carter bore 
me company to the railway. I got to Denni- 
son about midnight, where the change was 
searching, from the extra heat of the railway 
carriage to the drafty current on the platform, 
while watching the outgo of one train, and the 
coming in of the next, by which my journey 
was to be pursued. There were no ‘Pullman’s 
sleepers’ on this train, and no chairs, so I 
settled for the night as best I could, and after 
having fairly rested, watched the blending of 
grey and gold in the early morn, and reached 
Mincola soon after six o’clock. 

‘*About two hours after leaving this place a 
part of the engine gear gave way, and so it 
came to pass that toward the end of the jour- 
ney we were seven hours overdue. 

**The wind blew with a southern softness, 
as the evening hours came and went; Galves- 
ton, on the Gulf of Mexico, was announced 
about three in the morning. I found a lodg- 
ing place at ‘Tremont House,’ glad of heart 
for the shelter of the Heavenly wing, past and 
present, with a precious sense of it, as once 
more in sweet peace—peace with God through 
Jesus Christ—I committed my way and my all 
to the Great Keeper; enabled to say with the 
Psalmist, ‘I will both lay me down in peace 
and sleep, for Thou, Lord, only makest me to 
dwell in safety.” 


—— = 


Extracted from The (London) Friend. 
EVI SHARPLESS IN JAMAICA. 





The following is an extract from E. S.’s 
letter, dated Cedar Valley, Kingston P. O., 
Jamaica, Eleventh Month 6, 1883. After ac- 
knowledging a small contribution, he says :— 
‘It is very timely, indeed, as the work on our 
school and meeting house (a simple wooden 
structure) had to stop on account of the lack 
of means. ‘The timbers are all on the ground 


and dressed, but the building is not up. Ijand they of Jerusalem, and were baptized of 


have arranged to floor it, on account of its 
dampness, and my arrangement with James 
Francis is such that Friends are at liberty to 
take the floor out. Iam only living and work- 
ing by faith, and I trust when this money has 
been expended on the work, the Lord will pro- 
vide. Thou spoke of much having been done 
for Jamaica in time past, which indeed is true. 
Yet, the saddest part of it is—the money has 
been expended, but the people have not been 
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einen 
brought to Christ. They have been brought 
to cardinal ordinances, types and shadows, and 
their minds have rested on them, and the fact 











































































































of being a member of the church is [deemed] yy peach! 
equivalent to salvation. . . . Not two ont jg vhost t 
of a hundred could tell me what conversion fm te 5 
means. All manner of sin is practised and fy ake 
lived in, and nothing is thought of it. . , , 1 gy Thatth 
had been impressed for a long time that | gy 2 the 
ought to come to this part of the Island. . , , mt 1 
The Lord alone led me here, and has guided yy ™”*!” 
my steps and words, and I have been able to #8! 
see some of these people brought truly to the jy 8° 
Saviour, and to-day they know of an inward 9 %/¢7 
life of Jesus Christ [and of a blood of sprink. 9” 
ling] that speaketh better things than that of gm" 
Abel. I should have left the work long ago fst i 
and returned to my native land, where I have fall w 
left all that is near and dear to me on earth, jm: 
had not the Lord been very near me, and ja! 
blessed and supported my oft drooping spirit j"S 
in preaching and teaching the Gospel in its 9 ™ fo 
purity to a people destitute and hungry for the #y® 2° 
true bread of life.” ill our 








Evi Sharpless says that the tracts lately sent 
to him by the kind care of Ellen Sturge of 
Birmingham—‘ are proving a great blessing. 
I never met with a people who took as much 
interest in tracts as they do. Not. half of 
them can read a word, yet they will get a tract 
and find some one to read it to them and then 
bring it back and get another. Those tracts 
treating on ordinances and divine worship are 
especially of great help, and I am out of those 
on water baptism. If any friend has any they 
could send, they would be of good service.” 
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POWER GIVEN BEFORE THE DAY OF The 
PENTECOST. ner a 




















‘¢ The angel said unto Zacharias, Fear not, 
for thy prayer is heard; and thy wife shall 
bear thee a son, and thou shalt call his name 
John. And thou shalt have joy and gladness; 
and many shall rejoice at his birth. For he 
shall be great in the sight of the Lord.... 
and he shall be filed with the Holy Ghost, 
even from his mother’s womb.”’ Luke i. 13-15. 

In Mark i. 4, 5 we read that ‘‘John did bap- 
tize in the wilderness, and preach the baptism 



















































of repentance for the remission of sins. And Th 
there went out unto him all the land of Judea, - 
him in the river Jordan, confessing their sins.” - 
I produce these passages as a further proof Mie 
(in connection with those mentioned in 4 ~ 
former article) that the Holy Ghost was given ly 
'to the fu// in some instances before the day of he 
| Pentecost, and that as great effect was wrought Le 
upon the hearers as at any subsequent time in By 
bringing them to repentance and confession 0 Bix 





their sins. We shall look in vain, I think, for 
anything that will at all equal, under the new 
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dispensation, the effect produced by Jonah’s 
reaching at Nineveh. The power of the Holy 
Ghost to bring sinners to repentance has been 
the same in all ages. ‘*Holy men of old 
gake as they were moved by the Holy Ghost.” 
That the Holy Spirit is more generally diffused 
inthe last days does not admit of a doubt, 
ut I call in question any greater wonder 
working power. Mark those wonderful proph- 
«ies given forth by ancient prophets. The 
wurage Of Daniel is nowhere shaded by a 
wpertor under this dispensation. Peter had 
Wt ail end faced every manner of insult. And 
when others forsook Christ, he ‘says, when 
asked if they would also go away, ‘‘ To whom} 
tall we go, for thou hast the words of eternal | 
ie.” He could well be called not only a 
mck, but an imbedded rock. Peter's mistake 
ws in becoming se/f-confident—‘‘Though a// 
men forsake thee yet will J not.’ He, like 
w, needed to be we// taught, that in Christ is| 
il our strength, and in the hour of Aés s¢emp- 
lation Christ left Peter to himself and he 
wailed before a little maid. He had had a| 
similar experience as he began to sink upon| 
the water. These things are ensamples for us. 
When Christ turned His gaze in the time of 
temptation on Peter, he realized this great | 
kson and went out and wept Jditterly. We! 
dull find that Peter is still Peter, even after 
theday of Pentecost. He is now bold and) 
farless, when he is filled with the Holy 
Ghost. At another time he is cringing and | 
tisembling out of fear of the Jews. May 
wot some of my readers behold themselves in| 
this picture ? 
The power to obey God’s commands has | 
wer accompanied the command in all ages. It | 
vould be a reflection for it to have been other- | 
mse. ‘* Paul may plant and Apollos water, | 
wut God alone giveth the increase.” The! 
laptism of the Holy Ghost is a reserved power, | 
and never has been conferred on man to dis- | 
fense to his brother. N. H. BALiincer. 
Spiceland, First month 3oth, 1884. 
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THE SOUDAN. 


The London Zimes gives the following des- 
{ption of the Soudan: The name ‘‘ Soudan’’ | 
bars different meanings, according as it is 
wed by the Arabs or by the Egyptians. The 

mer apply it to designate the interior of 
Africa generally, and following them, the geo- 
mphers of Europe have given this name to 
dl the countries along the southern edge of 
Me great Sahara, from Senegambia and Sierra 

he on the west, to Darfur on the east. 

Exymologically, Soudan means simply ‘the 

wcks,”” and is a corruption of the Arabic 
ume Balad-us-Sudan, ‘‘the country of the 
lcks."” As employed, however, by the 
and as referred to in the numerous 


Eeyptians, 


telegrams lately received from Egypt, ‘the 
Soudan’? means not the immense tract of 
Africa just described, but a tract to the east of 
it, which comprises the countries, except 
Abyssinia, on both sides of the river Nile, 
south of the second cataract, which have 
during the last sixty years been formed into 
an Egyptian province bearing that name. 
This dependent province or empire—for, be 
it understood, the Soudan is not Egypt, any 
more than Algeria is France—comprises much 
of Nubia, all Sennaar, all Kordofan, ll 
Darfur, and has really any length and any 
breadth that the pashas can reach. A report 
recently made to the British Foreign Office 
gave its length from north to south, or from 
Assouan to the equator, at about 1,650 miles, 
but this makes it begin at the first and not at 
the second cataract of the Nile; its width, on 
the same authority, from Massowah, on the 
Red Sea, to the western limit of the Darfur 
Province, is from 1,200 to 1,400 miles. It 
probably, therefore, does not fall far short, if 
at all, of the dimensions of India. It is 
inhabited by two totally distinct races. The 
northern half by almost pure Arabs, most of 
them nomad tribes, professing some form of 
Mohammedanism, and the southern half by 
negroes, who, though officially classed among 
Mussulmans, are really pagans, and are 
roughly speaking, all sedentary and agricul- 
tural. Up to 1819 the Soudan was divided 
into a number of petty kingdoms and chief- 


| taincies; but in that year Mehemit Ali, the 


then Khedive, sent his son Ismail to conquer 


|the country. From that time to the present 


the Egyptians have gone on extending the 
borders of their nominal sovereignty, but 
have never yet managed to obtain an undis- 
turbed footing in any part of the vast territory 
they claim. The seat of the provincial gov- 
ernment is at Khartoum, at the confluence of 
the Blue and White Nile, and can be reached 
from Cairo, from which it is some 1,500 miles 
distant, by the Nile, the railway stopping short 


| at Assiout, less than 300 miles from Cairo; but 


the quickest route is by the Red Sea from 
Suez to Souakim, which may be regarded as 
tle seaport of the Soudan, and thence by a 
caravan route of about 280 miles to Berber, 
where the Nile is touched, and from that point 
southwards for about the same distance to 
Khartoum. 


= 


THE same grace which was sufficient for St. 
Paul is sufficient still for every believer. Let us 
rejoice that God has called us to be holy ; called 
us to be sons of God ** without blame before 
Him in love;”’ ‘* elected us unto obedience.”’ 
Let us then be careful to abide in Christ, for 
out of Him there can be no life, no growth, no 
holiness. If we are called to be saints, let us 
not fear the title lest it would require from us 
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too much consistency and holiness of life. Let 
us rather believe that our lives might be saintly 
and seek to be what God calls us, ‘‘ Saints,”’ 
and thus glorify Him by our holy life. Let us 
seek to be perfect while pressing on to perfec- 
tion, and instead of disputing about perfection, 
let us rather become more ‘‘ dissatisfied with im 
perfection,’””’ when God commands us to be 
perfect as He is perfect, and when His Word 
declares that ‘‘Whosoever abideth in Him sin- 
neth not.’”’ I John iii. 6.—Faith and Works. 


oO 


THE TUKE FUND: IRISH EMIGRATION. 


In a letter trom James H. Tuke to the Lon- 
don Zimes, ample evidence is cited, showing 
the beneficial results of the assisted emigration 
so far. Numerous extracts from emigrants’ let- 
ters are given; and J. H. Tuke adds: 

‘‘Nor are these our only sources of informa- 
tion as to their success, as many letters from 
priests and othersin the United States and 
Canada show. Take the following extracts from 
a letter of the Rev. Dr. Ireland, Roman Catho- 
lic Bishop of St. Paul, Minnesota, dated August 
12th, 1883: 

‘* “All your emigrants are without exception 
doing well. Next spring we shall be ready for 
fresh instalments. I will furnish you with a 
list of places to which families may be sent. I 
have always, and happily with good effect, as- 
serted that the Tuke emigrants were in all 
cases selected with care, and are of great 
value.’ ..." 

‘Bishop Ireland’s letter is further strength- 
ened by his very kind offer to make arrange- 
ments for the reception of 50 families next 
year, while a neighboring bishop, Dr. Spalding, 
has also made a similar proposal. 

‘*From another district in the West of Ireland 
many miles distant from the quarter from 
which the above letters were received, the fol- 
lowing has been written by one who is per- 
fectly informed: ‘There are splendid ac- 
counts and lots of money coming from the 
emigrants who left this district ; in the case of 
one young man who was sent out last year he 
has now sent home £16, and lots of others 
nearly as much.’ ”’ 

‘It is there fore not surprising that our inspec- 
tors found in the so called ‘ frozen waters of 
Manitoba’ the greatest contentment with the 
place. They write: ‘ Five of the families whom 
we saw had already purchased houses of their 
own. Some members of families who had 
been allowed to go out in advance, begged 
that their families might be permitted to fol- 
low.’ ‘The inspectors add :— ‘ These are plain 
facts, from which it appears that the emigrants 
have not the adverse opinion of Manitoba which 
is held by some of their less enlightened coun- 
trymen at home.’ 


‘*T may sum up our work of this year shortly 
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by saying that of the 5.400 persons assisted by 
our committee, 1,850, about one third, have 
gone to Canada, two-thirds to the United 
States. We have received information of the 
well-being of a very large number of thos 
sent, but to say that we have been able to fol. 
low up each person or family to their destin 
tion would be as untrue as impossible, when 
one considers that from one district alone the 
people went to upwards of seventy destinations 
in the States. But from the statements of the 
people themselves—from the eagerness of the 
friends at home in all the districts to follow in 
the footsteps of the emigrants, from employer 
of labor abroad, from our own inspectors, and 
from the priests and bishops both in Canada 
and the S:ates—we find an accumulation of 
evidence that has satisfied the minds of our 
Committee that we have had the great hap- 
piness of helping with our small contingent to 
swell the ranks of what a speaker at a recent 
banquet in Dublin called ‘ the prosperous, free, 
intelligent millions of the Irish race in Amer- 
—" 


—_-—- om 


ITEMS. 


ARNOLD HEnrRy Guyot, Professor of Geology 
and Physical Geography and Senior Professor of 
Princeton College, died recently at the age of 76 
years. He was a native of Switzerland, and came 
to the United States in 1848. He resided for 
several years in Cambridge, Massachusetts, de- 
voting himself to the study of physical science 
and delivering lectures upon his favorite subjects. 
He determined the heights of Mount Washington, 
the Black Mountains of North Carolina and the 
Green Mountains of Vermont, and published sev- 
eral geographical works, He held the Princeton 
Chair of Geology for nearly 30 years. 

F. von SCHLUEMBACH, who is known as the 
German Moody, is expected here from Texas 
shortly. On his return to this city from Europe 
he accompanied a colony of German emigrants 
to Falls county, in that State, where they are now 
settled on farms. He is said to have been at one 
time the President of a Free Thinkers’ club in 
Philadelphia. 


WENDELL PHILLIPS, whose death has lately 
been announced, was considered by many tohave 
been, as an American orator, second only 10 
Daniel Webster. He was of an honored New 
England family, and possessed of wealth; but 
devoted his life to the defence of what he cot 
sidered the right against the wrong. Among the 
early abolitionists, he made one of the /7zo of great 
leaders; William Lloyd Garrison and Edmund 
Quincy being the others; with whom, however, 
ought always to be remembered Charles Sumner 
and John Greenleaf Whittier. 

Wendell Phillips had great courage as well as 
eloquence; but she had much less discretion 
When the anti-slavery conflict was ended by the 
civil war, the habit of agitation and coutrovers) 
seemed to have grown upon him. He could na 
rest without being in opposition to some majorly. 
This was shown by his entering into political im 
timacy with General B. F. Butler; and by 
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sdopting the financial notions of the “ Green- season, The last crop of potato beetles in 1882 
ack” party, as well as his expressing his sym-| were affected generally with the little parasites 
pathy with the more dangerous ideas of Irish| (Usofoda Americana), and we hoped we were to 
sjotters against England. Those who admire him | be less troubled in the future; but by the end of 
gost will be glad to forget as much as possible of| this season they were very rumerous. 
gese vagaries of his later years. It is to be hoped that farmers generally will 
New YorK'’S NEGLECTED CHILDREN.—The learn enough of this ~beetle’s enemies to protect 
sirty-first annual report of the New York Chil- and encourage them. Some years ago I found a 
xen’s Aid Society tells what the Society is doing, | Youth on a neighboring farm destroying the lady- 
 aimsto save neglected and outcast children, bugs or lady birds with the potato pests, not hav- 
ind thus to prevent their recruiting the criminal | 5S knowledge to discriminate between friends 
asses. It helps to show that it is cheaper to and foes, There are some twenty varieties of this 
heck the growth of crime than to punish it, Over friend, all doing valuable service in destroying 
fooo0 children have been placed in good homes both eggs and larve. The common wasp preys 
athe rural districts, and over 300,000 boys and | 0” their larvae, and many other worms injurious to 
ils have been sheltered, fed and instructed in its|the farmer. I think most of the stinging insects 
sx lodging houses, cared-for and trained in its will be found friends to the farmer, by destroying 
wenty-one industrial schools, taught in its four- his insect enemies, 
en night schools, or refreshed. strengthened and A small fly, Lyde//a doryphora, much resem- 
restored in its sick mission and Summer Home. bling a common house-fly, lays an egg on the 
itdeclares that no child in New York, at the pres- | larva, from which comes a maggot that burrows 
ent time, need be homeless on the street, or beg | into the body of its victim and finally destroys it. 
orsteal for a living, or want for a meal, if he will} This fly may often be seen in great numbers 
york for it, or be without a school, where he can| buzzing about the afflicted potato vines to befriend 
get both industrial and book training and plain | the farmer in gratifying its instincts. 
fod, or wait long for work and a home. It lhe tiger beetles and the Possimachus elongatus 
dams a large share in a marked reduction of| Prey on the potato beetle in its larval and perfect 
juvenile offences and in the decrease of over 21 | State, eating itin the ground as well as on the 
yer cent, in all crimes against person and property surface. Toads include this in their bill of fare, 
during the past eight years, shown by the New [he common striped and black snakes do us a 
York police reports, by diminishing the numbers | S€tvice in destroying injurious insects, including 
of thieves, burglars, vagrants and rogues. It puts | this pest of the farm. The skunk and crow dig 
the annual cost of the children in its schools at| it out of the earth to eat it. The whistling quail 
$24.93-100 as against $36 41-100 in public schools, and the rose-breasted grossbeak are very ready 
where neither food nor clothing nor rent are in-| ‘to devour it, and the duck and dung-hill fowls 
cluded, It compares the $35 69 for each child in often learn to eatit. The poisons most in use to 
is lodging houses, with the $107.75 for each pris- | destroy them are Paris green and London purple, 
oer in the “ Tombs,” and it puts the average | t0 which may be added slug shot, in some parts 
expense of each child given a summer holiday at of the country. The prejudice against using these, 
$55. Then the charge that its children sent |! think, is groundless. ‘ 
West in large numbers fill the Reformatories| At the late exhibition of the Vineland Fair As- 
there, is met by a statement concerning the 71,769 | S0ciation, I showed an entomological exhibit of 
sent West in the last twenty years, showing the | the potato beetle and its enemies, which attracted 
proportion given to the thirty States where they | @ good deal of attention, Would not something 
were found*homes, and giving the reports of their of this sort be of service in all fairs? I showed 
agents that the percentage who had turned out last year the insect enemies of the quince and the 
badly was very small, not over four per cent,| Peach. 1, with a number, was surprised io learn 
Over $250,000 was received and expended last |that the parent of the peach tree borer was so 
year, a little over $100,000 from the State and| Much like a wasp in its general appearance, and 
city, the rest from individuals interested in the | Sid we should hereafter know and seek to de- 
work of child-saving.—Philada. Public Ledger, | Sttoy this foe.—W. W. Meech, in N. E. Farmer. 


caelesn bees hea eae KEEPING WINDOW PLANTS CLEAR OF INSECTS, 

— M.A. B.” wellremarks: “I believe that most 

RURAL. of the trouble with insects on window plants comes 

PoraTo BEETLES.—The wish of the Mew Eng-| ‘tom neglecting the great motto of the good 
land Farmer that some one would test the insect | housekeeper that a ‘stitch in time saves nite, It 
powder, Pyrethrum roseum, for the destruction of | should be taken for granted that insects will cer- 
the potato beetle, attracted my attention at the | tainly come to prey on the plants, and that when 
time of publication, I tested it upon the larva they do come there will be hard work todo. So 
onthe vines, and also upon the matured beetles, | I do not wait till they appear as an army, with 
in a tumbler in the house. The larve readily | the plant half devoured, before I begin; but I 
syringe my plants with warm soapy water once a 


yielded to its destructive power ; but the matured } a E 
beetles withstood a heavy dose longer, though | week, laying them on their sides in the bath tub. 


they succumbed at last. The drawback’ against ; At other times I sponge the leaves with warm 
using this insecticide 1s that it is too expensive a | S0@PY water, if there is no time for a full bath tub 


remedy and too difficult of application ; being so | dose, Insects never trouble my plants.”"—Gar- 


Very light it is blown away by the slightest breath deners' Monthly, 

of air. | VALUE OF THE GARDEN. —Farmers too often 
This pest of potatoes was quite scarce in the’ allow the garden to take the last chance, and to 

ws on the early potatoes, but somehow con- remain neglected till the field crops have had 

‘ved to be very abundant a little later in the full attention, Asa consequence weeds get the 
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start; vegetables are crowded with weeds, the 
labor of hoeing is greatly increased, and the 
owner concludes that a garden is a costly luxury 
which does not pay. But if well managed, it will 
pay better than anything else. Raspberries, 


strawberries, currants, asparagus, cabbages, beets, ' 


turnips, &c., may all be planted in rows and cul- 
tivated with a horse, and in this way an acre need 
not cost more for cultivating than an acre of field 
potatoes orcorn, Evenon arich half acre, the 
family may have strawberries for a month in 
abundance, to be followed with an equal supply 
of raspberries and of currants. Peas, beans, as- 
paragus, beets, spinach, cabbage, 
onions, parsnips, and many other vegetables, in 
their various periods, may be all grown in abund- 
ance, and will prove of more value in supplying 
a family with comforts, luxuries and subsistence, 
than any equal area elsewhere. The great re- 
quirement for success is the easy and thorough 
cultivation above described.—- Country Gentleman. 
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FRIENDS’ QUARTERLY EXAMINER, we are re- 
minded by its Editor, begins its eighteenth year 
with the number just received. A good service | 
has been rendered in its pages, which we trust | 
will continue to receive more and more general 
appreciation. Many of the best minds among 
Friends in Great Britain have given weight as 
well as interest to its articles; while contributions 
have also been sent occasionally from our side of 
the water. We have reason to believe that the 
latter are, when suitable, sure to receive a frater- 
nal welcome. There is certainly much advantage | 
n the existence of a periodical which gives such 
varied scope for the talents of our members; ad- 
mitting longer articles than can find room in our 
weeklies, and allowing fuil place to literary as 
well as religious productions, 

No. LXIX of the F. Q. Examiner contains, be- 
sides its Salutatory Editorial, the following ar- 
ticles: A Few Thoughts on the Book of Job, by 
Jane Ransom; The Late Queen of Madagascar, | 
by Henry E. Clark; ‘In Rama There Was a 
Voice Heard,” a Poem, by Elizabeth S., Lucas; | 
Healing by Faith in Christ and Prayer, by E. R. | 
Alexander; Walking With God, a biographical 
sketch of John Budge, by Jane Budge; Housing 
of the London Poor, by T. P. Newman; Hopes" 
That Have Perished, by W. E. Brady ; Martin’ 
Luther, a Sonnet, by E, B. P.; Gleanings From 
the Records of a Western Monthly Meeting, by 
R. T, Fox; My Christmas Message, a Poem, by 
Fanny Harris; The Distant Prospects of the 
Peace Party, by J. W. Graham, B. A.; Christo- 
pher Story, by Frances Anne Budge; Notes on 
China ‘and the Chinese, Part II, by Fortescue 
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tomatoes, | 


“Committee on Appropriations this afternoon his 


| would be sent out to-night from Cincinnati ; one 
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i _— 
Fox, M. D.; Shadow and Substance, by R. Weg. I bilities | 
| lake, Jr.; and Notices of Books Received, efforts to 
| = es and sour 

BEFORE these words are printed, it is likely MM be of ad 
that the flood in the Ohio river may have sub, Amon 
sided. But the desolation and suffering will re. HM atthe C 
main long afterwards. In the comfort of oy, MMM of a ne 
security, far removed from such scenes, can we Mmm inches a 
realize what it must be, for :thousands of men fmm feet; th 
women and children to be obliged to flee from 9 The cos 
their homes, and behold them, with all their pos. § will be < 






sessions, swept away? At one time, also, a cold 
wind added its bitterness to the trials of those who 
sought refuge wherever it could be found. Noth. 
ing, perhaps, shows more strikingly the awtul 
‘nature of this crisis, than the rejoicing with which, 
| at Cincinnati, the news was received, that the 
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benefici 
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growing 
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| river, instead of rising as before to more than im “intelle 
| seventy-one feet, had fallen half an inch, degree. 
| One especial consolation there is, under Provi. § continu 
dence, for this and other such calamities. They # and reli 
‘arouse the warmth of human kindness, and 
| bring it into active sympathetic work for the sut- FRIE 
fering. In many, perhaps all of our cities, meet- shia, 
ings have been held, and money, clothing, &., Heyes 
have been freely contributed and sent. went, 
Congress has already appropriated $500,000 HM. nea 
towards this need ; and may increase the sum. 9 geain 
|Remembering with what totally different signif- 9% yo tin 
cance, a score of years ago, some of us read des I yin int 
patches issued from Washington concernifg the dai 
“Secretary of War,” it almost seems like “beat: T& absence 
ing swords into ploughshares” to find the follow. J of yi, 
_ing in a daily newspaper : followi 
“ The Secretary of War explained to the House “Th 








plans for relieving the sufferers by the floods along 
the Ohio river. He said one boat with provisions 
and clothing had been sent from Pittsburg ; that 
two boats, one up stream, the other down stream, 


























boat would be sent to-day from Louisville to aid 
the sufferers between that city and Evansville; a 
fifth boat, to run towards Cairo, would be ordered 
from Evansville as soon as possible. He expected 
also to have two additional boats sent from dif- 
ferent points along the Ohio as soon as he could 
arrange for them.” 





























May the day soon come when only such war as 
this, against the elements, will give occupation to 
the officers of our own and other governments. 
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HAVERFORD COLLEGE Annual Report for 1883 
announces that the number of students is now 
eighty-one; the largest number ever at the Col- 
lege. The new students are more in number 
than were ever before entered in one year; and 
the Freshman Class is larger than ever before. It 
is well observed, in the Managers’ Report, that 
these encouraging facts bring increased responsi- 
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bilities ; and that “it is only by faithful, unwearied 
eforts to maintain a high standard of right living 
and sound learning that increased numbers will 
be of advantage.” 

Among many improvements lately introduced 
atthe College, may be mentioned the purchase 
of a new first-class refracting telescope, of ten 
inches aperture, and a focal length of thirteen 
fet; the gift of a few friends of the institution. 


est. 














rom Mag The cost of this splendid present to the College 
pos. fam will be about $4000, The policy of inviting promi- 
cold MM nent and able persons not connected with the Col- 









who Iam lege to give occasional lectures, has proved very 
oth. Ma beneficial and successful. Thus the circle of in- 
wiul Ml fuence of Haverford College is, as it ought to be, 








ich, HH growing wider and wider. When Bryn Mawr 
the HH College also is in active operation, the ideal of an 
han Mm “intellectual centre for Friends” may be in good 


degree realized, Let us trust that it will always 
continue to be, also, a centre of the best moral 
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FRIENDS’ GERMANTOWN LIBRARY, Philadel- 
phi, has now over 11,000 volumes upon its 
shelves; and needs more space for its enlarge- 
ment. Experience in regard to its utility and, in 
a measure, popularity, as a free public library, 













and religious influence ; of true Christian culture. 







































































um. sustains the principle that many readers, in the 
nif working class as well as among people of leisure, 
des- H@ vill interest themselves in books and periodicals 
‘the J ofan innocent and wholesome character, in the 
eal: HM absence of fiction. To show how opinion in favor 
low: BB of this principle is gaining ground, we quote the 
lowing from the Philada. Puddic Ledger : 
— “The Cincinnati Public Library has taken a| 
lon ww departure on the subject of fiction. Accord- 
rte ing to the last report, not quite $470 was spent in 
chet purchasing novels, out of $5371.68 devoted to 
in buying books. To be sure, in the number of 
one Mg eer-cover reprint ‘ Libraries * issued, novels are 
ia theap, but the percentage of fiction taken from 
vs he shelves has been reduced four per cent. in 
’ tee years. It still is high enough apparently— 
ered Hy, eco 2 
oer) 2. The question of furnishing free novels in a 
"dif public library is not evervwhere regarded as an| 
open one. Germantown has settled it, on the | 
ould dt thas rs ’ 
found that a community is no more called on to} 
distribute novels gratuitously to readers than it is | 
aras @ furnish free ice cream or free liquor to appli. | 
onto atts.” 
ts, wre Se ade a sa : 
ALFRED WRIGHT AND W. K. BAKER held their | 
last public meeting in Canada, at Uxbridge, in the | 
1883 Btaly part of First mo. In contemplation of their | 
now urn shortly to England, A, W. writes as follows | 
Cole Both British Friena : 
mber 
and Nercolonial railway to the S. S. 
e. It 
‘way,and our labors in Canada were com-!the Payx and the Museum, 
that leted 1 
onsi- 
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of miles, but through all we have been graciously 
preserved, and ever more closely united together 
in love, so that, praise to Him, who called us to 
; this service together, that were before almost 
|strangers to one another, is now the offering of 
our hearts. In leaving Canada, though feeling 
that our visit has been at a time when Friends 
have been under much trial and proving in nearly 
all places, we are thankful that we have been per- 
mitted of the Lord to fulfil our service in love ; 
and while feeling the imperfection of the instru- 
ments, we have peace and rest in the belief that 
He will bless what has been done for His own 
praise and honor.” 





DIED. 

CLAWSON,.—Suddenly, at the residence of her 
nephew, Dr.T. B. Harvey, Indianapolis, Ind., on 
Tenth mo. Ist, 1883, Rebecca Clawson, aged 70 
years; a minister and member of Chehalem 
Monthly Meeting of Friends, Oregon. She was 
returning East on a visit with her children, Calvin 
and Alida Clark, as will be seenin a further notice 
in Friends’ Review. 


STRATTON,—On the roth of First mo., 1884, 
at the residence of her son-in-law, Stewart Todd, 
Susannah, wife of George Stratton, in the 7oth 
year of her age; 2 member of Salem Meeting, 
Columbiana county, Ohio. 

She was recorded a minister in 1867. Hers was 
an earnest and consistent Christian life. For three 
years she was a sufferer from an attack of paral- 
ysis, the last year of her life being confined al- 
most entirely to her bed. She ever showed forth 
the Christian graces; in her hours of deepest suf- 
fering, showing the patience belonging to a Chris- 
tian, and greeting all with a cheerful smile who 
visited her. She often expressed her willingness 
and readiness to depart, but wished patience to 
have its perfect work. 





THE INTERNATIONAL LESSON. 


LESSON Ix 
PAUL AT ATHENS 


Third month 2d, 1884. 
Acts xvii. 22—34. 
Go.tven Text.—For in him we live, and move, and have 
our being. Acts xvii. 28 
Lewin infers from the fact that with the ancients 
navigation closed in those seas on the IIth of 
Eleventh month, that Paul left Berea late in the 
autumn, and probably reached Athens in Eleventh 
month, A. D. 51. Last lesson left Paul fleeing 
from Berea. The Christians who conducted him 
would take him to Dium, a sea-port on the Aigean 
Sea, whence he sailed in two or three days’ time 
to Athens, This, the most noted city of Greece 
and of the ancient civilized world, was situated 


| five miles inland from an arm of the A2gean Sea. 


It was founded by Cecrops and an Egytian colony 
about 1556 B. C., and reached its greatest glory 
about 409 B. C. Her philosophers, poets, artists, 
warriors, orators and statesmen were among the 


greatest of the ancient world; all generations 
. | since have acknowledged their supremacy. Built 
‘The journey eastward from Quebec over the | at first on a rock, the Acropolis, the city spread to 
Sarmatian at | the lower lands, and included three other hills, 
alifax, and a couple of visits in Nova Scotia by | the Aveofagus, or Mars Hill, where Paul spoke ; 


Tne Acropolis was 


They have occupied a little over seven crowned with magnificent buildings and a colossal 
Ponths, and have extended over many thousands statue of Minerva, the patron goddess of the city, 
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The Greeks deified man and nature, and lived 
for this world. Into this city of idolatry, learning, 
pride, speculation, luxury, art and philosophy, 
Paul came; weary perhaps with past labors and 
persecution at every point where he had taught 
the truths of the gospel. Here he awaited the 
coming of Silas and Timothy. But his soul was 
stirred with pity and yrief as he saw the city 
wholly given to idolatry. It was said that at 
Athens it was easier to find a god than a man, and 
the gods are estimated to have been 30,000. He 
frequented the Jewish synagogue, reasoning with 
the Jews and Greek attenders of the worship there. 


In the market place or Agora, a part of the city 


full of the finest temples, statues and public build- 
ings, yet also the centre of traffic of all kinds, 
Paul talked on the great themes of religion with 
those whom he met. There were four great schools 
of philosophy at Athens, (1) the Peripatetics, fol- 
lowers of Aristotle; (2) the Academicians, of 
whom Plato was the master; (3) the Zpicureans, 
followers of Epicurus, ‘“‘who were atheists and 
materialists, believing the world was the result of 


chance;” and (4) the Sfoics, followers of Zeno, ' 


who were pantheists. ‘“ Neither of them believed 
in a future life, or the immortality of the soul, nor 
in a personal moral Governor and Judge.”— 


REVIEW. 


God through statues, and altars, and temples 
were, after all, in vain, and that he was still un. 
known,”—Adbbott. Whom therefore ye ignorantly 
worship, (What therefore ye worship in igno. 
vance, R. V.) him declare I unto you (this set] 
Jorth unto you. R.V.) The Athenians worship. 
ped, ignorantly though it was, Him who was to 
them an unknown God. Doubtless many pious 
heathen, amid much darkness, ignorance and 
superstition, have yet offered sincere worship to 
God, Paul spoke respectfully of the worship of 
the Athenians, an example to Christian teachers 
when dealing with-the heathen or superstitious 
forms of Christianity. Paul set forth to the Athe. 


‘ nians that one true God, the Creator of all, full of 


love and every excellence, after whom the souls 
of men long and aspire. The command to carry 
the truths of the gospel ‘‘to every creature,” is 
imperative ; the obligation rests every moment dn 
the Christian church; and no mercy and grace 
freely bestowed by God on the heathen lessens 
that obligation. Yet it comforts the Christian 
who does what he can to fulfil this obligation to 
know that God leaves Himself not without a wit. 
/Ness to His own being, character and attributes, 
so that all men may know something of Him, His 
, holy law, His loving care, and may exercise some 


Stock, Paul met with the Epicureans and Stoics saving faith in Him leading them to do His 
and discussed with them the truths of Christianity; known will. ’ 
while some affected contempt for him, othersasked! 24. God (The God R. V.) that made the world 
that he should go to Areopagus, the great high | and all things therein. The first evidence of the 
court, where the most important questions were existence of God is that the outward creation must 
tried, and there state his views, as he seemed to, have a Creator,an intelligent and all-powerful Firs 
set forth strange gods, because he proclaimed to Cause, who is a personal Being, not a blind force, 
them Jesus and the resurrection, | Paul taught one God as against the teaching of 
: | the Epicureans that there was no God,—all coming 
22. Then Paul (And Paul R. V.) stood in the) by chance ; he taught that God was a Being who 
midst of Mars’ Hill (of A-re-op'a-gus R. V.) and | made the world, as against the view of the Stoics 
Said. Betore the most illustrious and virtuous that the world or universe was God, and God was 
persons of Athens, assembled in the open air,!the universe; and that there was One God, in 
seated on the stone seats still to be seen, in the! contrast to the “ gods many and lords many” of 
place where Socrates had been tried and con-! the popular idolatry. Seeing that he is Lord of 
demned for his religious teachings, Paul now! AZggyen and earth. (He, being Lord of heaven 
stood. All the refinement, culture, grace, wit,| gyd earth. R. V.) Paul taught that the one 
philosophy of Paganism was confronted by the God was supreme Lord, not only on earth, butin 
apostle of the grand yet humbling gospel of the the unseen world of spirits, Dzwec/eth not in 
Lord Jesus Christ. Ye men of Ath'ens, I perceive | temples made with hands. Filling heaven and 
that in all things ye are too superstitious (ye are| earth, He could not be confined to one building. 
somewhat superstitious, or margin, religious. | Solomon states this beautifully, II Chron. vi. 18, 
R. V.) Paul's address is probably given only in| Paul reiterates the substance of the words of 
substance. It is full of courtesy, of desire to Stephen, uttered sixteen years before, as Paul was 
reach the hearts and minds of his audience. His | consenting to his death; and amid the temples 
opening words were in the usual form of address rising around him and his audience, beautiful a 
by Greek orators, Zoo superstitous, means rather | human hands could make them, called off thei 
‘more than ordinarily reverential.”— Zaylor. | thoughts to the God who is a Spirit, yet in some 
“Very religious,” American Revisers. Many | sense like man, since man was made in His 
ancient writers, including Josephus, testify to the image. Acts vii. 48. 
religiousness of the Athenians, | 25. Neither is worshipped (is he served R. V) 
23, Foras I passed by (along R. V.) and be-| by men's hands, as though he needed anything. 
held your devotions, (observed the objects of your , Not worshipped, but served, His wants suppl 
worship, R. V.) As he walked through the city' by men, Seeing he (he himsedf R. V.) giveth 
he noted their temples, altars and statues. J add life, and breath, and all things. He, 0 - 
found (also R. V.) an altar with this inscription, | contrary, gives life, and supplies the wants ‘® 
To the (an R.V.) unknown god. Philostratus' every living thing.” Ps. 1. 7—15 ; Ps. cxlv. 15,16; 
and Pausanias refer to altars, such as the one Gen. ii. 7, . The heathen offered costly sacrinces 
Paul describes. “There is a legend that in the’ of food and drink, under the- idea that the gods 
time of a plague, it being uncertain which god consumed them. In true worship we offer love, 
was offended, a number of sheep were let loose.' reverence, adoration, willing obedience, and 
and wherever one lay down, an altar was erected serves with good things. 5 
to the unknown offended deity. The real under-| 25, And hath made of one blood all ogi 
lying reason appears to be a sense,inthe more men for to dwell on all the face of the ear™ 
cultivated Greeks, that all the attempts to find (And he made of one every nation of men, 
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RV.) The oneness of the human race is de- | 
wrmined by their having one Father and Creator, | 
inhaving free will, moral capacities and respon- 
bility, and a spiritual nature. Hence all men 
ye brothers, and their claims as such are to be 
recognized. Love. justice, help, are to be ex- 
ended to all so-called inferior races, or weak and 
degraded men. Science concurs with the apparent | 
yaching of the Bible in holding the unity of the | 
human race; and if evolution be true, there 
yould still have been one common ancestor to | 
the race, God has providentially assigned the | 
erritorial bounds and the limits in time of the! 
feof nations. Mal. ii, 10; Deut. xxxii. 8. 
And hath determined the times before ap-| 
pointed, and the bounds of their habitation. | 
(Having determined their appointed seasons, &c. | 
R.V.) The Bible teaches that the time a nation 
lasts is not determined arbitrarily, but is de- 
pendent on moral issues. 


27. That they should seek the Lord, (seek God | 
RV.) if Aaply they might feel after him, and | 
find him, though he be is R.V.) not far from every 
me(each one R. V.) of us. God's highest purpose | 
formen is that they should seek after Him and 
fnd Him; should come to a true knowledge of | 
the true God, This is not only true of individuals | 
but of nations, for God deals with nations as well | 
aswith individual men. The spiritual blindness 
ofmen comes from their voluntary sin and cast- 
ing out of the knowledge giventhem. Rom. i. 
2-32, Feeling after, is groping like the blind, 
In the noonday light of the gospel men may 
readily find and know God if they will believe | 
His love in Christ, and resist the evil He hates. | 
Human souls have a hunger after God, and it is} 
fully satisfied only as God is known in the Lord | 
Jesus Christ. It was of the gospel ttmes that Jere- 
miah wrote, “I will sa¢éaze the souls of the priests 
with fatness, and my people shall be satisfied | 
with my goodness.” See Acts xiv. 27. God is 
near us; His Spirit touches and affects our spirits ; 
He speaks through the creation, Bible, teachers, 


| 


| 
| 


providences, but also by the still small voice in | 


the conscience, 


28. For in him we live, and move. God is 
everywhere, around us, about us; we live in Him 
as our bodies live and move in, yet distinct from 
the air which surrounds us; “the power for every 
act and sensation and thought comes from Him.” 
—Plumptre. 


REVIEW. 


2. 


459 


Cleanthes, in a hymn to Zeus, B. C. 300, writes : 


“Most glorious of immortals, many-named, 
Almighty and forever, thee O Zeus, 

Sovran o’er nature, guiding with thy hand 
All things that are, we greet with praises, 
Thee 

‘Tis meet that mortals call with one accord. 
For we thine offspring are, and we alone 
Of all that live and move upon this earth, 
Receive the gift of imitative speech,” 


29. Forasmuch then as we are (Being then 
R. V.) the offspring of God, we ought not to think 
that the Godhead is like unto gold, or silver, or 
stone, graven by art and man's device (and device 
of man, R.V.) If we are God's children, it were 
strange to think He could be a statue of stone, 
Rather we conceive of all that is best and highest 
in our spiritual nature as existing in Him in infi- 
nite. perfection. The statue of Zeus in the Pan- 
theon, made by Phidias, the greatest of Greek 
sculptors, was of colossal size, and made of ivory 
and gold All use of images to represent God is 
here condemned, for they are not like God, and 
cannot bring him nearer to the worshipper. 

30. And the times of this ignorance God winked 
at. (The times of this ignorance therefore God 
overlooked RR. V.) The heathen are in sad 
ignorance ; God in His mercy overlooked this, we 
may believe does it now; but will He overlook 
our neglect to instruct them ? 

But now commandeth all men everywhere to 
repent. (But now he commandeth men that they 
should all everywhere repent. R.V.) As soon 
as men hear the gospel they come under God's 
command, each one, to repent now at once; to 
abandon idolatry and sin, and give themselves 
to God in Christ. 

31. Because (Inasmuch as R. V.) he hath ap- 
pointed a day, in the which he will judge the 
world in righteousness by that (the R.V.) man 
whom he hath ordained, This implies a great 
general day of judgment—a doctrine firmly held 
by early Friends. This judgment will be z right. 
eousness by Him who knows all about the cir- 
cumstances of each; it will be a just judgment. 
God has committed all judgment to the Lord 
Jesus. He who has lived on earth as a man, has 
felt all, known all, men are subject to, will be our 
|Judge. Whereof he hath given assurance unto 
| all men, in that he hath raised him from the 
dead. The assurance that God has both ap- 


pointed a day of judgment and the man Christ 
Jesus as the Judge, is that He raised Him from 
the dead. It proved Him to be the Son of God; 


As certain also (even R. V.) of your own poets 
have said. In his addresses to Jews, Paul based | 
his teaching on the Bible, of which they admitted | : 
the authority ; in addressing Greeks, he quoted |! proved that there is a life beyond the grave. 
one of their own writers, for their poets were to| 372. And (Now R. V.) when they heard of the 
some extent their teachers in religion. For we | resurrection of the dead, some mocked : and (dut 
are also his offspring. The Holy Spirit, who! R. V.) others said, We will hear thee again of 
taught Hebrew prophets, did not pass by the | Acs matter (concerning this yet again. R. V.) 

eathen, so that some great truths flash out amid | The resurrection trom the dead seemed so 
their many errors. Plumptre gives the passage | strange that Paul was interrupied when he re- 
from Aratus (probably of Tarsus) who in a poem ferred to it. “To the Epicureans this life was 
called Phenomena, written about B. C. 272, says: | all, and the Stoics’ teaching, that all should be 





“From Zeus begin we; never let us leave 
His name unloved. With him, with Zeus, are 
filled 
All paths we tread, and all the marts of men, 
Filled, too, the sea, and every creek and bay; 
And all in all things need we help of Zeus, 
or we, too, are his offspring.” 


finally absorbed into the Godhead, forbade the 
belief that the dead should rise again,”"—Cam- 
bridge Bible. 
| 33. So Paul departed from among them, ( Thus 
| Paul went out from among them. R.V.) Soon 
after he left the city, never to visit it again, so far 
‘as we know. 
34. Howbeit (But R. V.) certain men clave 
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unto him, and believed, The word was not with- | was very solemn and deeply interesting. We had 


out effect ; a few believed and became Christians. 
Among whom was Diony'sius, the Areop'agite. 
A member of the high court before which Paul 
had spoken. Eusebius says he afterwards was a 
bishop of the church at Athens, and died a mar- 
tyr. And a woman named Dam'aris, and others 
with them. Though few and otherwise unknown, 
they formed the seed of a church. Athens has 
long been a Christian city, and statues were so 
objected to by the Greek church, that this was 
one ground for its separation from the Roman 
church. 
SUGGESTIONS. 

I. Paul was very courteous in his addresses, 
sought to win his hearers, yet taught the plain 
truth. 

2. Men professing false religions may be very 
reverential, and teachers should build on what 
truth such persons hold in teaching the gospel. 
VASs: 

3. Men may worship God, though ignorantly. 

4. The first evidence of the existence of God is 
the creation. V. 24. 

5. God is the supreme Lord of all. V. 24. 

6. Men are children of the same Father, hence 
brethren. V. 26. 

7. God would have all men seek Him and 
Jind Him. 

8. God's Spirit taught the heathen some great 
truths. V. 28, 

g. On hearing the gospel. the obligation to re- 
pent is imperative and immediate. 

10. There will be a general day of judgment, 
Christ will be the Judge. 


11. Christ’s resurrection is the pledge of His|in that far away State had been very abundant 


being the Son of God and the Judge of men. 


CORRESPONDENCS. ° 





SOUTHLAND COLLEGE AND NORMAL INSTITUTE, 
Hevena, Ark., Twelfth mo. sth, 1883. 


Our school opened at the usual time, second | 


week in Tenth month, under very favorable 
circumstances. On the 11th, our dear aged 
friend, Richard Allen, and his wife, from Ire- 


land, arrived here, and for a week their labors | 


were abundant. We had service every night— 
Bible readings, children’s meetings, religious 
meetings for worship. They gave an account of 
their travels in Bible lands, visited families, the 
schools, attended temperance meetings, Bible 
schools on First-day, and our Monthly Meeting, 
the 17th, closed their interesting visit and valuable 
services that will be treasured up by lit:le children 
through life, and greatly prized by older ones 


We regarded it as a special favor from our! 


Heavenly Father to Southland, and to our dear 
aged friend who had given so much of his earlier 
life to these poor people to secure emancipation, 
and his money later on for their education, even 
here at Southland, for him to be permitted to visit 
them as freedmen in their homes, and see their 
children in our school taught and governed by 
some of them, and many others advancing in 
their collegiate course, with scores in the primary 
and intermediate grades, about thirty in the 
normal class, aided by the means of another of 
England's octogenarian Quaker philanthropists. 

Our Monthly Meeting on the 21st of Eleventh mo, 
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aati ihe North 
pleted, in 
the painful duty of disowning a member who was as 
arrested in his intemperate career during our an. dear mot] 
niversary series of meetings in 1882. He experi. On ar 
enced a change, joined Friends and “ ran well for gopped a 
a season,’ when the old appetite returned, ang aol lead 
all efforts have been unavailing since for absj. ia open 
nence and an upright Christian life. He is naty. nountain 
rally aman of more than ordinary intelligence, HM jain vie 
has an interesting family, two of his children Ling,” 
members with Friends. It seemed so hard, after apon ; stc 
months of care and labor with him, to be obliged Hii ind lunc! 
to have recourse to the limit of Discipline, [t Mi} yountain 
drove many of us afresh boldly to the Throne of Hii we 1 
| Grace pleading for help, for more power of the Mary bac 
Spirit, more of the Master's life in us, that we Miphere. | 
might be more successful through Him in Saving BiBioel wit 
men, and in feeding and nurturing them when Miny husb: 
saved from their sins and settled in the church, the Gey: 
Lydia M. Chace returned the minute granted her Mibniles fu 
in Fifth month for religious service in Kansas Mj,y and 
amongst the Indians who have joined Friends, Hips every 
and the refugees and colored people; also, my Hiipty mo: 
husband and self returned the one granted us in pure, ger 
Seventh mo. on our visit and journey to the Pa Hii the 





cific coast. We spent a few days at Colorado 

































bright an 
Springs, Manitou and Denver, also in San Fran- His out « 
cisco; had a rather rough voyage from there up Hib haze, 
the coast to Portland, Oregon, where we met a Hien ur 
cordial welcome by my dear mother (stepmother), BBjeauty a 
R -becca Clawson, with whom I had last parted HB ment 
nine years ago on the Atlantic coast, after attend. Biiplace a1 
ing New York and New England Yearly Meet- Bibice we 
























ings. We learned that she had preached the Bigoutin; 
Gospel all the way to Oregon, and that her labors tin } 

Une ste: 
and varied. Her plain Quaker bonnet and other Hihicht a 
| wise corresponding garb, gentle manner, and WBhinedb 


humble, sweet, Christian spirit had won their way 
into the ranks of infidelity, while her Gospel mes- 
sage of pure truth, like David's sling and stone, 
had silenced giants of many kinds. In organ 
izing W. C. T. Unions she had led the way for 
more timid Christian women, who gladly em 
braced the work, both at Portland and Albany. 
In the jails and penitentiary she had been a fre 
quent visitor. She was often invited by the min 
|isters of different denominations in those cities to 
“fill their pulpits” when they were away, which 
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she accepted, in her real Friends’ way, and de- iuiding 
| livered the Lord’s message given her. On occa: Bost ¢ 
sions of religious associations, conventions of Hience 
| Union services, she was, as a rule, invited to read ey 1 
| the opening Bible lesson and comment as she de- HiBasin, 
\sired upon it She was faithful in the attendance fijus f 
of the only Monthly Meeting of Friends on that fijom{o 
| coast at Chehalem, though the trip was attended Hite wa 
'with much fatigue and travel. She obtained @ Murs 
; minute from it for religious service in our native Bipext 
| States of Indiana and Ohio and elsewhere whilst HiMorth 
returning with us on a visit, to spend a year Of Biitang 
| more amongst her children and friends and rela- Jipght 
‘tives. She was also appointed by the State Hine ; 
W. C. T. U. a delegate to the National Conven- q@jikh, 
‘tion at Detroit, Mich, She had a month, while we Jj The 
were traveling over that wonderful country, 10 the bunt 
valley, and amongst the mountains, visiting My Apro 
sisters and their families, to complete her work, 8 tr 
take leave of her many friends and her children, P 
and with the fullest unity and good wishes of al} apd 


of these and ourselves, we left Portland a 
18th of Ninth mo, ,on our homeward journey Dy 






= 


iwstone National Park, hoping to reach Indiana 
Yeatly Meeting before its close, especially for 
dear mother’s sake. 

Qn arriving at Livingston in Montana, we 
gopped and rested a day. Then on the new rail- 
nad leading to the Park we went 57 miles, then 
in open hack under a clear sun over a good 
mountain road for seven miles, and we are in 
jain view of the great “Mammoth Boiling 
Spring,” the grandest wonder we ever looked 
spon; stopped at the magnificent National Hotel, 
and lunched at 12 M. Then away on foot up the 
mountain, around the Spring, and up, up, up, and 
gill we wonder, and gather many specimens to | 
ary back to the uninitiated at home and else- 
shere. Next day, leaving mother to rest at the | 
wel with pleasant guests and friendly people, 
ny husband and self in an open hack started for 
he Geysers and Springs at the next basin, 2 
niles further on in the Park. We had a grand, 
day and still grander scenery ; all along the road 
m every side of us the snow-capped peaks of | 
bty mountain ranges rose majestically, and the } 
pire, gentle breeze that swept down from them 
into the valley was very refreshing under the 
bight and even hot rays of the sun shining upon 
ws out of a blue sky perfectly free from clouds, 

















































































































































SUP Bw haze, nor anything, but perfectly clear and 
et a Bean, unlike anything we ever saw before for | 
her), beauty and pleasure to the eye, and invigorating 
ted HB) mental and physical powers. Arrived at the 
end- Biblace awhile before sunset, and right before us at 
fleet- isoce we could see many boiling springs, geysers 
1 the [Msouting water, clear and very hot, from 15 to 25 
abors tin height; others throwing mud, steam, &c, 
dant Pine steam geyser, making more noise constantly 
ther. Hhicht and day than many steam engines com- 

and bined blowing off steam, was a great curiosity ; 

Way @indeed, there were great rocks lying about the 
mes Miurface that had evidently been thrown up with 
stone, Hiolence from below, and the scalding heat 
gan Birarned us to keep a safe distance from the crater. 
ay for TRodged that night in a tent hotel there, along 
y €m- Bich anumber of the “ Villatd Company ” of dis- 
bany. BBinguished gentlemen, mostly foreigners, amongst 
a fre Hitem a grandson of T. F. Buxton, the Queen’s 
= Mnin- PBteasurer, and several of the Lords and Judges 
ties t0 Hbi London, wise men of the nation, Parliament, 
which t, but knowing less about mounting a saddle, 
id de- HMfuiding a horse and riding on horseback than 
| occa: Must of the eight year old boys of the West. 
ns OF Mience they suffered from painful inexperience. 
o read wey went on 18 miles further to the “ Upper 
he de» Basin,” where * Old Faithful ” plays his marvel- 
dance #Mfus freaks. We found seven blankets barely 
n that Hifomfortable in that tent the 22d of Ninth month . 
ended i was frozen two inches in thickness. Retracing 
ined a steps, we arrived at the hotel about 4 P. M. 
native @iMxt day back to Livingston, and aboard the 
whilst HiMorh Pacitic again, «on we went.” Passing over 
cat OF Berange sights by day, and little knowing of the | 
1 rela- Bight scenes of either danger or beauty ; a long 
State Hie of trestle work, 226 feet high, over a dry 
onven- Hiuch, was awful and solemn to behold, 
ile we ¢ Flathead Indians’ reservation was a nice 
in the P@Putry, their comfortable-looking houses and 
ng MY BP Movements were encouraging, I never until 
work, is tip had seen the pappoose on its plank, and 
eo painted Indian in his blanket; the cow-doys 
a a hinese in large numbers—all alike objects 






ney by 
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he Northern Pacific Railroad, so recently com- of 
ted, intending to spend a few days in the Yel-| Christ's atoning blood, 
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needed salvation with ourselves through 
My heart and sympa- 
thies went out to them in longing desires that our 
Government might deal justly by them and 
Christians labor for their salvation, 

Arrived at St. Paul, the terminus of the N. P. 
Road, proceeded to Chicago, thence to Indian- 
apolis on the 28th. Our dear mother on leaving 
mountain air experienced more difficulty of 
breathing and evidence of feebleness, though she 
had taken great delight and interest in every part 
of the journey. We went to the house of her 
nephew, Dr. T. B. Harvey, in Indianapolis, the 
place of her intended destination for a little rest 
before going further. Here she met her longed- 
for sister-in-law, Elizabeth Mendenhall, and her 
only living sister, E. B., came to her next day, 
She abandoned the Yearly Meeting, and the de- 
cision was arrived at that I go on and attend the 
remaining days of the meeting; my husband go 


| on toward home; not once thinking but I should 


find her rested and able to go forward. I was 

exceedingly happy to meet my relatives and 

friends, and be once more in the assembled Yearly 

Meeting with a heart full of joy. 1 was seating 

myself with my beloved I. S. Beard, in the Year- 

ly Meeting-house at 7 P. M. on Second-day night, 

once more to listen to dear Isaac Sharp lecture on 

his travels, when a telegram was handed me from 

Indianapolis—“ Thy mother is much worse.” In 

thirty minutes I was aboard the train, accompa- 

nied by my daughter, E. C. Wright ; approached 

Dr. Harvey's residence. On entering I was in- 

formed she had “ passed away at 4 o'clock,” just 

seventy-two hours after I left her. The shock and 
disappointment were well nigh too much for me. 
Gently she passed away to be with Jesus; ap- 
parently sensible to the last, but unable to articu- 
late. Many spoiled Aictures passed before my 
mind of happy service with her in this place dur- 
ing her long visit, &c. The bereaved ones on the 
Pacific coast, my brothers and their families at 
Richmond, anxiously waiting to see her—my dear 
husband beyond my reach and recall, crowded 
rapidly upon my thoughts with an almost over- 
whelming weight. It had been considered and 
united upon before leaving Oregon that in case 
she should pass away in this country her remains 
should be interred beside her son, Joseph Pool, at 
Mooresville, Indiana, inasmuch as the old family 
burying ground at White Water, Richmond, In- 
diana, was no longer used, where our dear father 
and Wm. Pool, her former husband, each were 
laid, with others of both families ; and this must 
answer many inquiries made concerning the place 
of her burial. A solemn and deeply interesting 
religious meeting was held at 7 P. M., Tenth mo. 
2d, at Dr. Harvey’s residence. Our beloved 
friend, Jane Trueblood, read I Cor, chap. 15, 
and enlarged upon it beautifully. She knelt in 
prayer, sweet and reverent, and it was not until 
just then that I had been enabled to say, “ Thy 
will be done.” Two other sister ministers, who 
were strangers to me, were greatly favored in 
Gospel ministry and prayer. One from Canada, 
who had attended the Yearly Meeting, felt quite 
sure that the dear Master, who never makes mis- 
takes,desig ned teaching some lasting lessonsinthus 
gathering from distant places su large a company 
to worship beside the silent remains of his loving 
handmaiden; her pleadings were very pathetic 
and pointed, that each be earnest in appropriating 
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their share. My heart was quickened and strength 
given to testify to the beauty and excellence of 
her inner home life, and to praise Him by whose 
grace she was what she was. The next morning, 
Tenih mo. 3d., the remains were taken to Moores- 
ville, and at 10 o'clock A, M. a very interesting 
company of Friends and relatives assembled. 
After a solemn service of ministry and prayer, 
the interment took place. She was laid beside 
her son and his wife. 

We celebrated her 7oth birthday only three 
days before leaving Portland, and it was a very 
pleasant and lovely occasion. She has preached 
the Gospel from the Atlantic to the Pacific, from 
the Lakes in the North, nearly to the Gulf in the 
South ; having visited us at Southland twice. The 
poor drunkard has been reclaimed ; the prisoner 
and condemned convict ministered unto; the 
colored race have always found a warm and 
helping friend and wise counsellor in her. The 
Indian and Chinaman shared her Christian in- 
terest, and as opportunity offered were taught the 
way of life and salvation. Indeed of her it may 
be said truly she was the “succorer of many.” 

In the organizing and opening of Friends’ 
Boarding School 36 years ago, (now Earlham 
College) she spared neither time nor hard work, 
for she and Naomi Coffin and Guliema Henly, 
together performed onerous service in purchasing 
‘and furnishing the building; cooked their own 
dinner, one made coffee, another biscuit, and 
Benjamin Fulghum cut and fried the ham, &c. 
They sometimes walked from Richmond over 
there through the fields and woods. G. Henly, dear 
mother and others rode on horseback. going early 
and returning late, but their faithful old horses did 
not get frightened at the locomotives, &c., for 
railroads, turnpikes, telegraphs, street cars, &c., 
were unknown conveniences about the Quaker 
city of Richmond in those times. Their families 
at home were dependent upon them, and with 
comparatively limited means, they gave ¢hem- 
selves thus to fosterity. ” May we who have in- 
herited their property and the blessed results of 
their labors and liberality, take on also a fresh 
supply of their se/-denia/and unflinching courage, 
and see to it that Earlham College and other 
branches of church work be not left to drift along 
as bes: they may as a sort of second considera- 
tion after other luxuries and useless wants have 
been supplied to ourselves and families. As sol- 
diers of the cross let us afresh examine early in 
1884 our marching orders, ‘Go ye into all the 
world,” &c. 

“So live that when thy summons comes to join 

The innumerable caravan that moves 

To the pale realms of shade, where each shall 
take 

His chamber in the silent halls of death, 

Thou go not like the quarry-slave at night, 

Scourged to his dungeon; but, sustained and 
soothed . 

By an unfaltering trust, approach thy grave 

Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch 

About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams,” 

ALIDA CLARK, 


Gomuz Farias, First mo, roth, 1884. 
T suppose that ere this reaches thee our friend, 
Isa :¢ Sharp, will be in the United States and per- 
haps in Philadelphia, I left Matamoros with him 
on the Ist of Twelfth month, and thence visited 


San Fernando, where we found the school jn a 
flourishing condition, From thence we made , 
visit to an isolated member at Jimenez, where we 
left notice for a meeting at the Presbyterian Mis. 
sion Rooms and hastened to Soto la Marina 
There we spent several days with one public 
meeting and considerable other service for the 
Master in smaller circles and individual effor, 
Thence we proceeded to Jimenez, where an jp. 
teresting meeting was held at which our friend, 
Isaac Sharp, gave some view of the Gospel work 
he had seen in various countries. Leaving there 
we hastened to Victoria, where we spent Firs. 
day and had two meetings. From this point we 
reached Escandor where our friend, W. A. Walls, 
has been at work for two years past, and where 
we had quite a large meeting, mostly composed 
of young ladies whom his wife had succeeded in 
inviting, whilst her husband met us about thiny 
miles from his home. Thence we came to this 
point, which we reached on the 21st of Twelfth 
month, after a journey of three weeks with usual 
inconvenience and exposure from sleeping in the 
open air in mid-winter. 

On the night ot the 22d the usual Christmas 
exercises of the Bible-school children were held, 
as our friend Isaac Sharp was desirous of re. 
turning to Matamoros with W. A. Walls and 
family. On First-day, 23d of Twelfth month, be. 
sides the catechism class in the forenoon, we had 
meetings in the afternoon and at night, with the 
house packed on both occasions. These large 
gatherings did much good in awakening an in- 
terest in the meetings since held. I have now 
been here two weeks, holding meetings from three 
to four times during each week, and have been 
doing all I could to hasten the completiom of the 
meeting-house. I have been making sashes for 
the windows, which none of their workmen could 
do or had ever seen done. The meeting-hous 
will be lighted by more than 100 panes of glass, 
the first ever brought to this village. The othe 
houses are notably dark, or “ ventilated by sundry 
cracks and crevices” so as hardly to be endurable 
in the winter season. I hope in two weeks more 
to have the house nearly ready for use, when 
shall either continue my journey to other town 
or return home. 

The meeting-house will seat 300 persons, and 
is beautifully situated, facing the boldest ascent 0 
the Sierra Madre, which rise like a wall to the wes 
ward, The intervening space is a deep gorge, the 
declivity from the street being covered with banan 
groves and pine apple gardens, while the smal 
plats of level ground at the bottom are coverts 
with rice fields, From thence rise abrupt lime 
stone walls, the base of the lofty range, whicl 
after 60 to 80 feet of perpendicular cliffs take af 
angle of about 60 degrees and rise more than 
thousand feet, everywhere covered with den 
forests mattec together with vines. _In the ) 
where our meeting-house is being built the a 
and pine-apple grow side by side, whilst © 
orange, sweet lime, banana, indigo and ging@ 
grow readily, This is now fully as large a met 
ing as that at Matamoros, nearly all being Huasé 
Indians, . ine 

The people are simple in their manners, ee 
listen to the Gospel, and to many it has — p 
power of God unto salvation.” Eleven a 
claimed short narratives of the birth and life 


‘Christ at the Christmas exercises, and were tH 
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only females in the village who can read and 
write except the wife of our missionary who taught 
them. Drunkenness and polygamy are the evils 
which we have to meet in the work here, where 
wevery prospect pleases, and only man is vile.” 
SAMUEL A, PURDIE. 
THE LITTLE MINSTREL. 
BY THE LATE JULIA A. MATTHEWS. 
The Christmas bells were all ringing 
Their musical carols, gay and sweet, 
Asa dark-eyed child went singing 
Down through the snow-covered frosty street. 
Icy cold was the wintry air, 
And the poor half-frozen feet were bare ; 
But still the little minstrel sang, 
Through the clear air the sweet words rang, 
“The Christ is come! The Christ iscome! 
To call his wandering children home.” 


Hurrying groups went to and fro, 
But no one spoke to the singing child ; 
Bright young faces, some wrinkled too, 
Some worn, some glowing, some calm and mild; 
All smiled to hear the childish strain, 
Then went on their happy way again. 
And still the little minstrel sang, 
Through the clear air the sweet words rang, 
“The Christ is come! The Christ is come! 
To call his wandering children home.” 


The fair day darkened on towards night, 
Sharper and keener the brisk wind blew ; 
The stars came forth so coldly bright, 
Each standing out from the brilliant hue 
Of the azure sky which hung above, 
Fit footstool for the God of Love. 
And still the little minstrel sang, 
Through the clear air the sweet words rang, 
“The Christ is come! The Christ is come! 
To call his wandering children home.” 


The Christmas fires burned bright and clear, 
Their light fell down on the icy street ; 
Childlike voices the boy could hear, 
As they rang in joyous chorus sweet. 
But on he passed—-his broken flute 
Hugged close to his breast, its voice was mute. 
And still the little minstrel sang, 
Through the clear air the sweet words rang, 
“The Christ is come! The Christ is come! 
To call his wandering children home.” 


But fainter grew the soft young voice, 
For the frozen lips were stiff and sore ; 
It scarce could bid gay hearts rejoice, 
And yet it strove to be heard once more; 
E’en as she sank upon the stone, 
Weary and starving, and all alone, 
A whispered note the minstrel sang, 
But loud through heaven's courts it rang, 
“The Christ is come! The Christ is come! 
To call his wandering children home.” 


He'd fallen where the pleasant glow 
Of a fire through a window played; 
Its rosy light fell on the snow, 
Touching his hands and his drooping head; 
Lifting his half-closed eyes he smiled, 
It seemed a friend to the lonely child. 
Once more the feeb’e notes he sang, 
Again through heaven’s courts they rang, 
“The Christ is come! The Christ is come ! 
To call his wandering children home.” 
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His eyelids sank; the minstrel slept 
A strange, soft sleep on the snowy stone ; 
O’er the wan face a calm peace crept, 
The child was no longer all alone. 
Clad in a robe of purest white, 
He stood in an angel-choir that night. 
And still the little minstrel sang, 
Through the clear air the sweet words rang, 
“The Christ is come! The Christ is come! 


His wandering child is safe at home.” 
—Zlllustrated Christian Weekly. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 

FOREIGN [NTELLIGENCE.—Advices from Eu- 
rope are to the Ioth inst. 

GREAT BRITAIN.—The House of Lords, on the 
12th, adopted by a vote of 181 to 81, a resolution 
moved by the Marquis of Salisbury, the leader of 
the Conservatives, expressing the opinion that the 
recent lamentable events in the Soudan were 
largely due to the vacillating policy of the Govern- 
ment. A similar motion in the House of Com- 
mons was debated on that day and the 14th and 
18th, but not disposed of. A Liberal member of- 
fered an amendment, that the House declines to 
express an opinion on the Government's policy in 
Egvpt. Gladstone opposed the amendment. 

FRANCE.—Subscriptions for the new French 
loan to three and a quarter times the amount re- 
quired have been received. 

The Budget Committee of the Chamber of 
Deputies, in order to reducé expenses, has thrown 
out the proposed grants for primary education. 

At a recent banquet in Paris, F, de Lesseps 
said that the scheme for forming a sea in the 
desert of Sahara, by cutting through the dunes 
dividing it from the Mediterranean, wouid shortly 
be realized. M. Roudaire, the French hydro- 
grapher who conceived the plan, is about to go to 
Tunis, furnished with the necessary firman from 
the Sultan, to begin operations. A Paris dispatch 
ofthe 16th, said that the Bey of Tunis had given 
him authority to proceed. 

AUSTRIA.—The Lower House of the Reichsrath 
has passed the exceptional law directed against 
anarchists, by a vote of 177 to 137. 

Russ1a.—The tribes of Merv, in Turkestan, 
Central Asia, have taken the oath of submission 
and fidelity to Russia. This is a further advance 
of the Russian frontier in Asia toward that of 
British India. 

EGypt.—Gen. Gordon has reached Khartoum 
Col. de Coetlogon, military commander at that 
place, has been made a Pasha and acting Gov- 
ernor General of the entire Soudan. It is re- 
ported that Gen, Gordon has posted a proclama- 
tion at Khartoum, recognizing El Mahdi as Sul- 
tan of Kordofan, remitting half of the taxes, and 
placing no restriction on the slave trade. The 
Arabs of Khartoum express great satisfaction, 

A large force of English troops with material 
and provisions, is collecting at Suakim and Trin- 
kitat, both dn the Red Sea; designed, it is be- 
lieved, first to endeavor to relieve the garrison of 
Tokar, besieged by rebels under Osman Digma, 
and if successful, then to force a passage to Ber- 
ber, to aid Gen, Gordon, at Khartoum, in bringing 
away the garrison and fugitives. El Mahdi is 
still west of the Nile. and Gen. Gordon believes 
that most of his troops will refuse to cross that 
river, and that even those who may do so, i 
offered fair terms, will desert him. The chietso 
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neutral tribes near Suakim have decided to ask; A NNUAL : : 
pene ee to somes their territory, or they TORS TO THE ASYLUM. A @oe oe 
rch against him. nu i " i rs te > 
Domestic.—The Ohio river continued to rise at | for the Relict of bg cnc et Cea 
Cincinnati until the afternoon of the 14th when | their Reason,” will be held.  Fouthdn a 
~ made a are =< (4th, on, on Fourth-day, the 
ached 71 ft. 3 in, nearly five feet higher than | 12th of Third month, 1884, at 3 o'clock 

* last year, after which it began slowly to recede. | Arch Street Meetin - Hous Phil ‘delphi, 
It had fallen about seven feet by the 18th In | 29-3t T ie eaeeenemart ° 

ae ae ta \ ° | 29-3 ____THOMAS SCATTERGOOD, Clerk, 
outh, 0, (population 12.000,) the water ’ 2 one Geena 

was from two to four feet deep in the second floor OMAN’S HOSPITAL OF PHILADELPHIA 
of many houses; over 100 houses floated away, North College Avenue and Twenty-second St 
over 100 others were turned and twisted, and | DONATION DAY. . 
many others were saved only by tying them with |. The Managers of this Institution appeal for aid 
heavy ropes to trees and telegraph poles. New- in carrying on their beneficent work for sick and 
port and Covington, Ky., and all the towns along |Poor women. Applications for treatment come 
the river, also suffered greatly. Relief boats with | to them not only from the city, but from near and 
provisions, clothing, &c., were sent out under | emote neighorhoods; but funds are alarmingly 
directions from the Secretary of War, from dif- | low, and they ask for money, dry goods, bedding 
ferent points, and others by local relief commit- | (especially sheets and blankets), table ware, fue, 
tees. Contributions have been forwarded from , Provisions of all kinds, under-clothing for women, 
all parts of the country, but the need of help will | medicines, vials, and old muslin or linea. 3 
probably continue for many weeks. Thus far, The Managers will be in attendance at the 
comparatively little loss of life is reported. A| Hospital on Fifth-day, 28th inst., and will thank. 
serious flood also prevails in Arkansas, and | fully receive donations of all the articles named, 


threatens the lower Mississippi Descripti ed Ni ‘ 
es s . ial escriptive Illustrated Nursery Catalogue 
ConGRESS.—Both Houses have passed a joint | A and Guide to the Fruit and Ornassen 


resolution, authorizing an expedition to be sent in| Planter, sent free to all applicants 


search of Lieut. Greeley’s Arctic party; also| M. H. MOON isvi 
one making a further appropriation of $200,000 “9 Se ae teas 


WwW 
for relief of sufferers by the flood in the Ohio. I, i 
_ ae ae passed a bill making all public t 
roads and highways post routes; and the House, 
one fixing at one cent for four ounces the postage | ° GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 
on second class mail matter when sent by otiftr Plain and Fashionable Tailor, 


l1o9 North Tenth Street, Philadelphia. 
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